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aristocratic, but it was checked in deliberations and
decisions by a sort of second chamber, the common
council. Under their rule the cities certainly
flourished ; the one chamber counselled, the other
acted, and to be alderman was indeed no sinecure,
but rather a post that imposed heavy labour. Honour
it brought, but scanty remuneration.

Noblesse oblige was the proud motto these men
aetecl on. The church bells called them to their
meetings, which at first were held in the munideal
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church, later in the guildhalls. At Liibeck they
always assembled first in their own chapel of Our
Lady's Church, then went in procession to the town-
liall. This was the centre of all national life. The
market-place was built before it, around it were the
chief shops. In the market-place justice was
administered, cither in the open air or under the
open porticos of the guildhall. Civic feasts were held
here, foreign guests received at this spot. No wonder,
then, that the burghers spent great sums upon the
building and decoration of their town-halls and sur-
roundings. They were to them the palladium of
civic independence, whence law and order, merriment
and feasting took their origin. To this day the
cellars of the town-halls in Germany boast the best
wines and choicest foods, and though now let out as
restaurants they still, many of them, show in fresco
and carving the remains of ancient splendour. In
the town - halls were preserved the treasure, the
civic documents, and the great town books, called
into requisition in all disputes. " No witness goes
beyond the Book 7> was the axiom of the day.